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Louis XIII.; manners and language had been rude at
first; the nobles brought with them the customs of the
soldier; little by little the ladies brought about a
change in the general tone, and introduced the custom
of speaking politely, and in choice terms.   The Mar-
quise de Rambouillet set the example, by holding in
her own mansion regular reunions where questions of
literature and morals were discussed.   The employ-
ment of trivial expressions was forbidden; the ladies
called themselves "Precieuses."  They sought to purify
the language, and were aided in their work by the
grammarians,  and by the Academy.   The French
language at that time was composed of many words
and turns of phrase, which had their origin in the
French of the Middle Ages; others had been drawn
from the Greek or Latin by the men of the Renais-
sance.   The grammarians and the "Precieuses" pro-
scribed a great many expressions on account of their
coarseness, or their provincialism and many new words
taken from the Latin, because they were too pedantic.
They endeavored to "follow good usage," that is, to
employ only such words as were used in the best cir-
cles in Paris.   "It is far better/' said Vaugelas, "to
consult the women, and those who have not studied,
than to counsel with those who are learned in Greek
and Latin."   The French language thus purified, be-
came the language of the court, and of the salon,
which every one must speak if one wished to be con-
sidered educated, and well-bred.   "One word amiss
is sufficient to make one scorned in society."   "To
speak well is one of the forms required by good breed-
ing/'   In order to fix rules for the language, Riche-